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through which they are rendering united service. 


An Interfaith Declaration on World Peace 


The text of the interfaith statement on the basic prin- 
ciples of peace for the postwar world which was released 
to the press this week is printed in full below, together 
with the Jewish, Catholic and Protestant preambles. The 
statement is the result of long consultation between rep- 
resentatives of the three groups. Its content was distilled 
from a large number of official pronouncements previous- 
ly issued by various religious bodies representative of the 
three faiths. 

The signers include 47 Catholic, 47 Jewish and 50 
Protestant leaders. The agencies directly responsible 
for the statement are the Synagogue Council of America, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and the Social Action Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. The text follows: 


“1. The moral law must govern world order. The or- 
ganization of a just peace depends upon practical recogni- 
tion of the fact that not only individuals but nations, 
states, and international society are subject to the sov- 
ereignty of God and to the moral law which comes from 
God. 


“2. The rights of the individual must be assured. The 
dignity of the human person as the image of God must 
be set forth in all its essential implications -in an inter- 
national declaration of rights, and be vindicated by the 
positive action of national governments and international 
organization. States as well as individuals must repudiate 
racial, religious, or other discrimination in violation of 
those rights. 


“3. The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples 
must be protected. The rights of all peoples, large and 
small, subject to the good of the organized world com- 
munity, must be safeguarded within the framework of 
collective security. The progress of undeveloped, colonial, 
or oppressed peoples toward political responsibility must 
be the object of international concern. 


“4. The rights of minorities must be secured. National 
governments and international organization must respect 
and guarantee the rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural 
minorities to economic livelihood, to equal opportunity 
for educational and cultural development, and to political 
equality. 

“5. International institutions to maintain peace with 
justice must be organised. An enduring peace requires 
the organization of international institutions which will 
(a) develop a body of international law (b) guarantee 
the faithful fulfilment of international obligations, and re- 
vise them when necessary (c) assure collective security 
by drastic limitation and continuing control of armaments, 
compulsory arbitration and adjudication of controversies, 
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and the use when necessary of adequate sanctions to en- 
force the law. 


“6. International economic cooperation must be de- 
veloped. International economic collaboration to assist 
all states to provide an adequate standard of living for 
their citizens must replace the present economic monopoly 
and exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups 
and states. 


“7. A just social order within each state must be 
achieved. Since the harmony and well-being of the world 
community are intimately bound up with the internal 
equilibrium and social order of the individual states, steps 
must be taken to provide for the security of the family, 
the collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest 
of the common good, a standard of living adequate for 
self-development and family life, decent conditions of 
work, and participation by labor in decisions affecting its 
welfare.” 


The text of the several preambles follows : 


Protestant 


“In a world troubled to despair by recurring war the 
Protestant churches have been seeking to show how moral 
and religious convictions should guide the relations of 
nations. Their conclusions are in many important re- 
spects similar to those of men of other faiths. In this we 
rejoice, for world order cannot be achieved without the 
cooperation of all men of good will. We appeal to our 
constituency to give heed to the following proposals enun- 
ciated by Protestants, Catholics and Jews, which must 
find expression in national policies. Beyond these pro- 
posals we hold that the ultimate foundations of peace 
require spiritual regeneration as emphasized in the 
Christian Gospel.” 


Catholic 


“We present for the consideration of all men of good 
will the following postulates of a just peace as embodying 
the principles of the moral law and their prime applica- 
tions to world problems of our day. To our mind they 
express the minimum requirements of a peace which 
Christians can endorse as fair to all men. They are the 
foundation on which Catholics in a free world can work 
from deep motives of Christian justice and charity for the 
building of a better social order.” 


Jewish 


“The American Synagogue commends to the attention 
of its own constituency and to all men of faith the follow- 
ing principles as a guide to thought and action in dealing 
with the grave world problems of our time. These seven 
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principles, while they do not exhaust the teachings of 
the Jewish tradition on issues of social relationships, have 
their sanction in Judaism both Biblical and rabbinic. 
Judaism’s highest goal has ever been ‘to amend the world 
through the kingdom of God.’ The Synagogue therefore 
calls upon its adherents, both as citizens and as Jews, to 
seek after the implementation of these principles. They 
will thereby act in faithful conformity with the moral 
values of the Jewish religion, and at the same time serve 
the best interests of country and of mankind.” 


The Battle Over Radio Networks 


Current controversy over the policies of the Federal 
Communications Commission revives issues which oc- 
casioned the study of the radio industry made by this 
Department several years ago.* In the report of that 
study it was urged that governmental supervision of 
broadcasting should cover much more than financial re- 
sponsibility and technical competence on the part of the 
licensee, and that a democratic system of evaluation of 
radio service should be developed, utilizing the judgment 
of vocational and other groups in the local community— 
educators, social workers, and the like. The recommen- 
dations of the study will be referred to below. 

Conflict over the powers of the Commission was pre- 
cipitated by its regulations for chain broadcasting which 
came up for review before the United States Supreme 
Court on the initiative of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting System. The regu- 
ations were upheld in a comprehensive opinion, which is 
likely to be of historic importance, on May 10, 1943. The 
decision there rendered threw the issue back into Con- 
gress, and interest now centers in the investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission by a congressional 
committee. While the results of that investigation are 
awaited, it will be well for all concerned to consider the 
significance of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The Commission’s regulations for chain broadcasting 
were essentially as follows: 

(Reg. 3.101) “No license shall be granted to a standard 
broadcast station having any contract, arrangement, or 
understanding, express or implied, with a network or- 
ganization under which the station is prevented or 
hindered from, or penalized for, broadcasting the pro- 
grams of any other network organization.” 

(Reg. 3.102) “No license shall be granted to a standard 
broadcast station having any contract ... with a network 
organization which prevents or hinders another station 
serving substantially the same area from broadcasting 
the network’s programs not taken by the former station, 
or which prevents or hinders another station serving a 
substantially different area from broadcasting any pro- 
gram of the network organization.” 

(Reg. 3.103) “No license shall be granted to a standard 
broadcast station having any contract . . . with a network 
organization which provides, by original term, provisions 
for renewal, or otherwise for the affiliation of the station 
with the network organization for a period longer than 
two years.” 

(Reg. 3.104) “No license shali be granted to a standard 
broadcast station which options for network programs 
any time subject to call on less than 56 days’ notice, or 
more time than a total of three hours within each of four 
segments of the broadcast day, as herein described. . . . 
Such options may not be exclusive as against other net- 
work organizations and may aot prevent or hinder the 
station from optioning or selling any or all of the time 


* Broadcasting and the Public. 1938. 


covered by the option, or other time, to other network or- 
ganizations.” 

(Reg. 3.105) “No license shall be granted to a standard 
broadcast station having any contract .. . with a network 
organization which (a), with respect to programs offered 
pursuant to an affiliation contract, prevents or hinders 
the station from rejecting cr refusing network programs 
which the station reasonably believes to be unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable; or which (L), with respect to network 
programs so offered or already contracted for, prevents 
the station from rejecting or refusing any progam which, 
in its opinion, is contrary to the public interest, or from 
substituting a program of outstanding local or national 
importance.” 

(Reg. 3.106) “No license shall be granted to a network 
organization, or to any person directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by or under common control with a network or- 
ganization, for more than one standard broadcast station 
where one of the stations covers substantially the service 
area of the other station, or fcr any standard broadcast 
station in any locality where the existing standard broad- 
cast stations are so few or of such unequal desirability 
(in terms of coverage, power, frequency, or other related 
matters) that competition would be substantially re- 
strained by such licensing.” 

(Reg. 3.107) This regulation limited the network or- 
ganizations to maintenance of but one network. It was 
later suspended by the Commission, and was not before 
the Court. 

(Reg. 3.108) “No license shall be granted to a standard 
broadcast station having any contract, arrangement, or 
understanding, express or implied, with a network or- 
ganization under which the station is prevented or 
hindered from, or penalized for, fixing or altering its 
rates for the sale of broadcast time for other than the 
network’s programs.” 


The Court’s Findings 


One by one the Court rejected the arguments of counsel 
for the radio companies seeking to show that the Com- 
mission had gone beyond its powers, misconceived the 
purpose of the Act, and acted in an arbitrary and 
capricious manner. “The Act itself,” said the Court, 
“establishes that the Commission’s powers are not limited 
to the engineering and technical aspects of regulation of 
radio communication. Yet we are asked to regard the 
Commission as a kind of traffic officer, policing the wave 
lengths to prevent stations from interfering with each 
other. But the Act does not restrict the Commission 
merely to supervision of the traffic. It puts upon the 
Commission the burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic. The facilities of radio are not large enough 
to accommodate all who wish to use them. Methods must 
be devised for choosing from among the many who apply. 
And since Congress itself could not do this, it committed 
the task to the Commission. 

“The Commission was, however, not left at large in 
performing this duty. The touchstone provided by Con- 
gress was the ‘public interest, convenience, or necessity,’ 
a criterion which ‘is as concrete as the complicated factors 
for judgment in such a field of delegated authority permit.’ 
Federal Communications Comm’n v. Pottsville Broadcast- 
ing Co., 309 U. S. 134, 138.” 

In commenting on the meaning of this criterion the 
Court said: “The ‘public interest’ to be served under the 
Communications Act is thus the interest of the listening 
public in ‘the larger and more effective use of radio.’ 
§303(g). The facilities of radio are limited and therefore 
precious; they cannot be left to wasteful use without 
detriment to the public interest. ‘An important element 
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of public interest and convenience affecting the issue of 
a license is the ability of the licensee to render the best 
practicable service to the community reached by his broad- 
casts.. ‘Federal Communications Comm’n, v. Sanders 
Radio Station, 309 U. S. 470, 475. The Commission’s 
licensing function cannot be discharged, therefore, merely 
by finding that there are no technological objections to 
the granting of a license. If the criterion of ‘public in- 
terest’ were limited to such matters, how could the Com- 
mission choose between two applicants for the same 
facilities, each of whom is financially and technically 
qualified to operate a station ?” 

The Court held that it would be only elaborating its 
own views concerning the utilization of radio if it were 
to “deny that the Commission was entitled to find that 
the large public aims of the Communications Act of 
1934 comprehend the considerations which moved the 
Commission in promulgating the Chain Broadcasting 
Regulations. True enough, the Act does not explicitly 
say that the Commission shall have power to deal with 
network practices found inimical to the public interest. 
But Congress was acting in a field of regulation which 
was both new and dynamic. ... 

“. . While Congress did not give the Commission 
unfettered discretion to regulate all phases of the radio 
industry, it did not frustrate the purposes for which the 
Communications Act of 1934 was brought into being by 
attempting an itemized catalogue of the specific manifesta- 
tions of the general problems for the solution of which it 
was establishing a regulatory agency. That would have 
stereotyped the powers of the Commission to specific de- 
tails in regulating a field of enterprise the dominant 
characteristic of which was the rapid pace of its unfolding. 
And so Congress did what experience had taught it in 
similar attempts at regulation, even in fields where the 
subject-matter of regulation was far less fluid and dynamic 
than radio. The essence of that experience was to define 
broad areas for regulation and to establish standards for 
judgment adequately related in their application to the 
problems to be solved.” 

As to the appeal to the First Amendment and the 
claim that the regulations violated the right of free speech, 
the Court said: “If that be so, it would follow that every 
person whose application for a license to operate a station 
is denied by the Commission is thereby denied his con- 
stitutional right of free speech. Freedom of utterance is 
abridged to many who wish to use the limited facilities 
of radio. Unlike other modes of expression, radio in- 
herently is not available to all. That is its unique charac- 
teristic, and that is why, unlike other modes of expression, 
it is subject to governmental regulation. Because it can- 
not be used by all, some who wish to use it must be denied. 
But Congress did not authorize the Commission to choose 
among applicants upon the basis of their political, eco- 
nomic or social views, or upon any other capricious basis. 
If it did, or if the Commission by these Regulations pro- 
posed a choice among applicants upon some such basis, the 
issue before us would be wholly different. The question 
here is simply whether the Commission, by announcing 
that it will refuse licenses to persons who engage in speci- 
fied network practices (a basis for choice which we hold 
is comprehended within the statutory criterion of ‘public 
interest’), is thereby denying such persons the constitu- 
tional right of free speech. The right of free speech does 
not include, however, the right to use the facilities of 
radio without a license. The licensing system established 
by Congress in the Communications Act of 1934 was a 
proper exercise of its power over commerce. The stand- 
ard it provided for the licensing of stations was the ‘public 
Interest, convenience, or necessity’. Denial of a station 
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license on that ground, if valid under the Act, is not a 
denial of free speech.” 


The Congressional Investigation 


Sharp criticism has been occasioned by the methods of 
the congressional committee appointed to investigate the 
Federal Communications Commission. (This has been 
known as the Cox Committee but Congressman Cox has 
resigned the chairmanship because of the controversy 
occasioned in part by a transaction that tended to show 
substantial interest on his own part in a particular radio 
station.) Chairman Fly of the Commission in a letter 
to the New York Times published on August 22 disclosed 
a set of rules adopted by the committee to govern its pro- 
cedure. They include the following: 

“1, Decide what you want the newspapers to hit hardest 
and then shape each hearing so that the main point be- 
comes the vortex of the testimony. Once that vortex 
is reached, adjourn. 

“2. In handling press releases, first put a release date 
on them, reading something like this: ‘For release at 
10:00 A.M. EWT July 6,’ etc. If you do this, you can 
give releases out as much as twenty-four hours in advance, 
thus enabling reporters to study them and write better 
stories. 

“3. Limit the number of people authorized to speak for 
the committee, to give out press releases or to provide the 
press with information to the fewest number possible. 
It plugs leaks and helps preserve the concentration of 
purpose. 

“4. Do not permit distractions to occur, such as ex- 
traneous fusses with would-be witnesses, which might pro- 
vide news that would bury the testimony which you want 
featured.” 

Without any reference to the merits of any pending 
accusations concerning the Commission’s practices, these 
rules of procedure obviously raise a serious question as 
to the functions and the possible effects of congressional 
investigation. 


Toward Democratic Control of Radio 


In the report above referred to issued by this Depart- 
ment in 1938 it was urged that responsible social control 
of the radio be effected without censorship. “In a democ- 
racy,” said the report, “freedom of speech is a priceless 
possession. No administrative government agency is wise 
enough to be entrusted with power to determine what 
people shali hear. Freedom of radio is almost if not 
quite as important as freedom of the press. If either is 
curtailed, our political and religious liberties are imper- 
iled. For this reason we believe any attempt to regulate 
utterances over the radio by an administrative govern- 
ment agency, except within canons of decency, propriety, 
and public safety clearly defined by statute, is dangerous 
and contrary to public policy. Any threat of non-renewal 
of a license on the basis of programs not yet broadcast, 
we would regard as a form of censorship, and therefore 
a practice to be avoided. 

“In order to preserve this principle and at the same 
time to protect the right of a community to have the best 
service that can be provided through radio channels which 
are limited in number and therefore constitute a natural 
monopoly, a form of social control! that is not political is 
needed. The community itself should have ways of see- 
ing that the broadcasting privilege is exercised by agen- 
cies that have the greatest proved capacity and willing- 
ness to serve the public ‘interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.’ Granted a willingness on the part of the industry 
to respond to public demand—and ultimately this is what 
determines the course of a commercial enterprise—it is 
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of the utmost importance that that demand shall be made 
articulate through the most authentic spokesmen of com- 
munity interest. We cannot fairly demand that the in- 
dustry be responsive to public need without making pro- 
vision for the intelligent and considered expression of 
that need. We believe the most effective way to achieve 
equity and to maintain liberty is to provide for co-opera- 
tive action on the part of disinterested groups of educa- 
tors, social workers, religious leaders, and other cultural 
associations looking toward the enrichment of radio pro- 
grams through the assignmert of frequencies to those 
applicants who are most responsive to public opinion and 
most sensitive to social needs. This would seem to be 
the most effective means of securing nonpartisan, un- 
corrupted control. Unprejudiced testimony, well docu- 
mented, publicly given as a matter of right and made a 
matter of public record, furnishes, we believe, the best 
hasis for responsible democratic administration of the law 
in the assignment of broadcasting rights. By such means 
the administrative process of granting and renewing li- 
censes may become, not an arbitrary procedure, but an 
important means of selection among factors seeking to 
mold American culture.” 


Help for Europe’s Jews 


A special section of the New Republic for August 20 
was devoted to considerations of ways and means of effec- 
tive current action to bring succor to the tragic Jewish 
remnant in Europe. 

The first “essential prerequisite” is the recognition that 
there is “a distinctive Jewish problem.” The Jew not 
only shares all the privations of citizens of other races and 
faiths but while, “like them, he is a prisoner of the Nazis, 
he is lodged in a prison within a prison, and in this inner 
prison every inhabitant is condemned to death.” The 
National Socialist regime can and will make no conces- 
sion on the Jewish question because it is a fundamental 
electoral asset. Moreover there is a deeper conflict be- 
tween the Jew and “the protagonists of despotism.” He 
“is not only the symbol but the originator of the concep- 
tion of life with which they are at war.” 

“The first step must be taken toward the development 
of an international bill of rights...” “The representa- 
tive Jewish bodies and the Governments-in-Exile which 
have a right to be heard should be called into conference.” 
“Every victim still living is entitled to the assurance that 
as part of the peace settlement his citizenship and civil 
rights will be restored to him,” that “every form of dis- 
crimination will be abolished,” that “equitable and appro- 
priate” official relief and rehabilitation will be provided, 
as well as some form of compensation, and opportunity to 
“create a new existence.” 

The promise of retribution must be made “immediately 
effective.” The Commission on War Crimes already au- 
thorized by the United Nations should set to work. The 
Governments-in-Exile should be supported in their inten- 
tion “to establish concurrent, if subsidiary, tribunals to 
try the criminals, native or Nazi, who have been guilty 
of treason or outrage on their own territories.” “It 
would be monstrous if the neutrals . . . should persist in 
the view that Hitler and his agents are entiticd to be 
treated as merely political refugees.” 

The United Nations Commission could be made “an 
important instrument of political warfare.” Statements 
made at its sessions, its findings, the names of the ac- 
cused and the nature of their crimes, “should be broad- 
cast incessantly” through’ every channel of publicity “to 
bring home to those who can still be restrained what will 
be the consequences of their crimes.” 


And lastly, there must be recognition by the English. 
speaking world of the right of asylum, “so generously 
acknowledged by the smaller neutrals.” Since the out. 
break of war, it is stated, the immigration policy of the 
United States has been “profoundly modified year by 
year” and this “without legislation,” “solely by adminis. 
trative practice” and largely without public knowledge, 


The immediate appointment of an Allied Commission 
is called for “provided with the necessary resources and 
armed with adequate powers to deal solely with the task 
of bringing aid to the Jews of Europe. It should work 
in close liaison with the military authorities. ... Secret 
supplies should be sent under proper safeguards through 
channels now available, to localities where they could help 
to maintain morale and life itself. The commission should 
also seek to organize means of escape through the under- 
ground....” 


It is “difficult to believe that the possibilities of the use 
of neutral help or the help of the International Red Cross 
have been exhausted.” “Every assistance in the form of 
finance, additional supplies, and guarantees on the ulti- 
mate disposal of the refugees, should be given to neutral 
countries which have offered asylum.” “The satellite 
states, especially Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, can be 
induced or pressed to allow their Jews to leave, and in 
the meantime to abandon cr mitigate their measures of 
oppression.” 


Does “Surrender” Preclude Negotiation? 


The terms “unconditional surrender” and “negotiated 
peace” have come to be symbols of two supposedly irre- 
concilable schools of thought, if not two contradictory 
moral attitudes. It may be worth while before we travel 
farther on the road toward the eventuality that each term 
describes in its own way to reflect on their meaning. The 
first is a military term, the second diplomatic. As such, 
they may be reconciled both in theory and in practice. 

Unconditional surrender denotes a principle that is il- 
lustrated in an encounter between a police officer and an 
armed resister of arrest. The officer requires uncondi- 
tional surrender; he disarms the man. But what hap- 
pens from then on is none of the officer’s business. He 
has apprehended a man who now is to have his day in 
court. His surrender was the means of giving him con- 
stitutional status. While he kept the gun he was likely 
to be shot. 


Now, if the parallel were complete the force demand- 
ing the surrender of Axis armies and navies would be a 
constitutional world power rather than an ad hoc contri- 
bution of national military forces. In the absence of such 
a constitutional world power the United Nations are do- 
ing their own police work—a precarious business as all 
exponents of a world government agree. But when the 
foe is disarmed, unconditionally, there is nothing in- 
herent in the situation resulting to preclude a peace in 
which the defeated powers shall be consulted. The terms 
to which the victors are willing to agree will of course 
be terms that the vanquished would under other circum- 
stances be unwilling to accept. But this does not elimi- 
nate negotiation—that is, a bilateral consideration of the 
terms of peace, as opposed to a unilateral imposition of 
terms. The very fact of unconditional surrender—the 
laying down of arms without assurances as to the politi- 
cal outcome—opens the way for bona fide consultation 
of the vanquished over the terms of the peace, that is to 
say, negotiation. It seems clear, therefore, that uncon- 
ditional surrender is not necessarily a preliminary to a 
unilaterally written peace treaty. 
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